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HUMILITY NEGLECTED 


HERE is a fairly common notion that an “artistic temperament” 

excuses behavior that, unforgivable in those without it, is not only to 
be condoned but expected in those who possess it. Of course all engaged 
in the pursuit of the arts are presumably gifted with such an attribute. 
Certainly the gift, as a gift, is not to be deprecated if it leads to commend- 
able achievement. Idiosyncrasies of the artist are as natural to him as to 
any other man although he may deliberately adopt those which will bring 
him more quickly to public attention than would his work itself. Publicity 
values in this age of ubiquitous communications media often control and 
in using them it becomes possible for those of mediocre talents to wrest 
a reclame entirely ont of proportion to their work. But this reaching for 
fame should not lead to a discard of the virtues any more than they should 
be discarded by those who have merited and won publicly-recognized 
distinction. One might argue, with some logic, that the artistic tempera- 
ment, since it derives from the spiritual, should lead to more than normal 
observance of virtue. It should, for instance, lead to humility rather than 
to arrogance. The logic may be sound but, human nature being what it 
is, that proper satisfaction and pride in one’s accomplishments too easily 
is overtopped by vanity. 
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An ancient heresy held that man, a creature of body and soul, has, | 
third component—spirit. Further in its interpretation, spirit is completely _ 
autonomous, independent of both body and soul and hence, in such free. 
dom, subject to none of the laws of morality. The heresy in its elaboration 
has never had wide acceptance in toto yet it may be suspected that many — 
subscribe to some of its theory without even being aware they have done | 
so partially. In the name of art, realism or whatever excuse is advanced, | 
for example, much of the purveying of pornography in the entertainment | 
world can be said to derive from a subscription to this theory. Thus, even | 
an aspiring poet, by his very nature deeply-religious and an exemplar of 
humility in all other activities, may see nothing irreconcilable to that | 
virtue in his vainglorious attitude toward what he writes. And if this 
occurs in the “green wood,” what can be expected in the “dry?” : 

These somewhat random observations—certainly not written with any ; 
intention of sermonizing—have been prompted by certain recent discus | 
sions. In the group were young newcomers on the poetic scene, some 
recently book-published (in a few instances the word “published” is | 
more accurately “printed” since the authors had resorted to “vanity” pub- 
lishers), some unpublished. The majority of this contingent held the | 
conviction that any editor who supported a brief for the great traditions 
of English poetry was no more than a hoary conformist, clinging to stand- 
ards that had long since been abandoned. One or two were at least honest 
in admitting that there was some validity in the countercharge of con- 
formism since most of them were wholeheartedly conforming to what 
mannerisms at the moment appeared to be attracting attention. It was 
easily demonstrable that this conforming had led them to such excesses of 
imitation that the work of one bore no characteristics that would stamp 
it as different from that of the other. Admittedly they perhaps were cur- 
rently struggling to evolve some individual and distinguishing qualities 
but still and all the conforming was to nothing more than form which 
can be a very sterile occupation since the models themselves have in many 
instances passed no satisfying test. It is possible that they would find the 
very idea of “test” foreign since interestingly, when questioned about 
standards, none came up with any approximate elucidation. 

The discussion did not go so far as to allege that there should be no 
standards, although it could be suspected that none had sufficient humility 
to agree that they should adhere to some standards. Indeed what in effect 
they were saying is that perhaps the poet need pay no heed to anything 
that might constrict his expression of self; and further that even if he 
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say THE EFFORT OF UNDERSTANDING 


Look up. 
i To claim the air as that hawk does— 
even as image, fatuous. 
At such height, earth is a poor 
glomerate of no smells, no elbows. I had rather 


here. 
But there sometimes 
catch breath, dwelling in his eyes— 
what does he, what would I, know? 
DANIEL BERRIGAN. 
ny 
ne 
SONG OF PARTING 
. Gracious lady, dearest friend, 
ne The ways we used to wend 
4 Are at an end. 
- No more your presence for my sight 
* 5 To solace me against the night. 
°F That this too deeply felt delight 
as Must end, 
of | Perhaps is right 
Ip My friend. 
es Forged from white complicities 
h And sweet simplicites 
By fire of flaming sword, 
ie Our friendship is its own reward. 


And so my friend, adieu. 

Though far from sight and sound, 
I still am bound to you 

By unseen tie; 

As I will always be 

Until I die. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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SERVANTS’ ENTRANCE 


Her habits followed more than memories 

That patient morning, and it seemed no strangeness q 
The hedge of thorn marched white and red beside her i 
Unbroken hour on hour, hiding and barring 

The home that she obscurely knew 
Had sent for her. : 


All hedges open somewhere, said her habits, 

Not where one wished them to, but where they did, 
With no good reason but the master’s will, 

Decreed before the building stones were laid; 

Open on avenue and mansion 

Or barn and cottage. 


And so with no surprise and no complaint 
She saw at last the narrow wooden gate, 

A gtay gap in the green and white and red. 
Across the top a narrow sign was posted. 
She read it and was at her ease: 
SERVANTS’ ENTRANCE. 


As one with rights she put her shabby bag 
Upon the grass and grasped the heavy bar. 
The weathered gate jolted slowly, lifted, 
And opened inward with a creaking motion. 
She took her bag, entered inside, 

And closed the gate. 


She hadn’t thought that they would meet her there. 
Her habits told her that some sort of road 

Would lead her to some kind of house, and there, 
With habit heightened to an instinct, she 

Would know the proper door for her, 

And knock and wait. 


This time they met her there, inside the gate. 
She curtsied, stammering at her mistake, 
Certain whoever they had come to meet 


cA 


It was not she. With eyes cast down she waited, 
Her bag clutched in two hands, ready 
To turn and leave. 


“Welcome,” a voice said. “Let me take your bag.” 
He spoke her name. A choir of other voices 
Lapped at her knees like tides from every shore. 
The only word she understood was “glory.” 

She felt her feet lifting lightly, 

And she was singing, 


Singing a song her masters had not taught her, 
But now she knew it. And at last she looked. 
She saw the singers like a formal garden 

In full blossom; she saw the manor house; 

She saw the one who held her bag 

And he was singing. 


The voices ceased. 
“The table’s set” 
He said. “Come in.” 
CHAD WALSH. 


ATOMIC DIALOGUE 


Democritus to Lucretius: 

“I saw the atom burst 

When Prometheus stole the fire 
And was by Zeus accursed.” 


Said Lucretius to Ptolemy: 
“Let Epicurus tell 

Why matter is indivisible 
And indestructible.” 


Ptolemy to Copernicus: 
“The star-aimed pyramid 
Is the center of the universe 


And Earth, creation’s lid.” 
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But Copernicus to Kepler: 

“The lights of Heaven swirled 
When Prometheus robbed the sun, 
The center of the world.” 


And Kepler said to Newton: 
“There's a fury in the sky 

And I feel her long arm dragging 
On the planets passing by.” 


Said Newton to LaGrange: 

“If nothing comes out even 

Then prove me right or wrong 
On the slate that circles Heaven.” 


La Grange said to La Place: 
“If light obscures the answer 
Am I in truth or error, 

The sage or necromancer?” 


LaPlace to the elder Herschel: 
“Is the music of the spheres 
Traced by the singing orbits 
Down the zodiacal years?” 


Herschel said to Einstein: 
“Will you fiddle on the scale 
By D’Arezzo or by Dalton 
And tell us where we fail?” 


And Einstein said to Fermi: 
“No man alive can tame 

By alphabet or number 

The loosed Promethean flame.” 


Then Fermi told Lucretius 
And Lucretius told the Devil 
Twixt Adam and the atom 
“We choose for good or evil.” 


And the Devil dares Jehovah: 
“Unsheathe great Michael's sword, 
Split matter into nothing,” 

But Jehovah holds the word. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 


EASTER STORY 


Lamenting all our lives we've heard 

The death of Christ in resurrection Spring 

And in the unborn Springs our unborn 

Children wait to hear 

Of Love we mocked, because it shocked our hate, 
That follows us to shine in Spring. 


LIVINGSTON WELCH. 


SAINT PETER REMEMBERS 


His guise 

neither prideful nor superhuman— 
a racked man 

a haunted man, better; 

far from false heart 

and big promissory words. 


Hands articulate 

in stillness or action; 

himself a serviceable 

tool of some mystery, put by 
an evening's space among men 
wearily, after day’s round. 


A face among faces 

in twilight; out of whose body 
emanations, uses of work and love 
streamed like night mist. 

A racked man, 

a haunted man, I knew him. 

If God put on a country face, 
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hefted man's gear, wrung 
like any son, sustenance from his acre— ‘ 


all were in this image, 

a coloration of the human; 
intent, hereditary, skillful; 
an unmistaking wit 

a sense of life. 


I am so mazed by courtesies 
multiplied in secret, an art 
of those brief years— 5 
I had almost forgotten : 
the numbed bewilderment 
that stole our twelve wits 
at the violent end. 


Few men go crowned to death, 
fewer to such death as scatters 
like a wrecking trespassing king 
all excellence and purpose. 


I think now to recover 

semblance of order 

from wilful disordered murder, 
remembering vicious Tiberias sea 

at the wind’s trump 

storming straight up. 

On that green hell, one face appears 
clear, then sunken, nearing its peace. 


He walked the storm. He made peace to be. 
He summoned me, as though sea 

were road and rest, himself. 

Racked man, haunted man— 

the saving pain of life 

is to drown out of one’s stinking corpse 

a taken foolish fish 

at wit’s end drawn into being. 


DANIEL BERRIGAN. 
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HOW DEAR THE DEAD 


Skeletal fingers make my bed; 
My house is heated; I am fed 
By the sly deployment of the dead. 


Count not what ancestors bequeath; 
My fragrant and my singing breath, 
My soap-sluiced flesh is fueled by death. 


Dead dinosaurs enflame my car, 
Grease an axle, shine a spar, 
Crust my questing roads with tar. 


The pheasant shrinks upon my board, 
The sea ghouls up its shining hoard, 
My butler is a butcher’s sword. 


Falling flowers grace my clothes, 
The attar of the mangled rose 
Rinses my head through my senseless nose. 


Trojan bees in their boiling hive, 
Through multitudinous deaths contrive 
To keep discriminate me alive. 


The grape to stinking lees declines, 
The tune escapes the twitching tines, 
The actor’s grinning mask repines. 


The lost magnitudes, unseen 
In Plato’s cave, with us between, 
Cast civilization on a screen; 


The march of the living dead who die 
On continents that have no sky 
To garland this insensate “I.” 


Skeletal fingers make my bed, 
My house is heated, I am fed 
By the exploitation of the dead. 


HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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NIGHT TRAFFIC 


What measure of compulsive need 
Spurs the luminous centipede 


Articulated mile on mile? 
Night has no answer to beguile 


The man, eye-shackled who can see 
Light, stammering toward infinity. : 


Time is winking green and red 
And nothing more or less is said 


Than “fast and slow,” “stop and go” 
To the nerve ends of the toe, 


And light becomes a spoken word 
The only voice that can be heard 


With an idiot refrain 
Shouting colors at the brain, 


Time's insistent referee 
With signals toward eternity. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


WIDOW’S WALK 


Her memory paced the widow’s walk, 
Unhemmed by any latticed pale. 

The house, not she, was one to talk 
Of Cathay silk, Pacific whale. 


Her thoughts, no natives of this place, 
Were curious; they knocked at blinds 
Of neighbors’ shuttered doors in trace 
Of absent names and hidden minds. 
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Her eyes held wharves and harbored hulls, 
. Sorted the dawnshine from the night: 

a The breathless hover of a gull’s 

Poised grace, followed by plummet flight. 


Her memory, flayed by wind-borne salt, 
Searched the lens long for sailfall, fog 
5 Release. She knew her lot; the fault 
A tearblot on her heart's stained log. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


MEMENTO HOMO 


This psalmody of grey, called Lent, 
Lulls the rebellious bone to sleep. 
It started with a sacramental 

Ash long before my birth; in deep 


Drones it continues and will end 

In joy three evenings past my tomb. 
O heresy of Spring: to lend 

Your ear to April—vortex, bloom, 


Blast of corollas, to drink deep 
Of pollens, yearn and weaken, yearn . 
Again with strengthened instinct, leap 
To what you never will discern, 


And yet to see already dust 

In this grub, winter in these warm wings, 
Death on your forehead, leaden rust 

In all pure heavens, sprightly things. 


But is it true this grey, called Lent, 
Will end in glorious white of star? 

I know my certainty is rent, 

My faith is weak, the shore is far. 


JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


‘ 
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AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


This month The Catholic Poetry Society of America celebrates its Thir- 
tieth Anniversary and accordingly there is a certain appropriateness here 
in republishing its Manifesto on Poetry featured during the observance 
of its Fifteenth in 1946. Although there have been a number of changes 
in the poetic field over the intervening period—notably the increase of 
book publications and the multiplication of small journals—the Manifesto 
remains fundamentally as true today as it did when issued. Inherent in it 
is as complete a statement of the principles and function of SPIRIT as 
can possibly be made. These principles are basic not only in editorial 
decisions but also in the operation of SPIRIT’s Bureau of Criticism, 
free service to all Society members. 


HIS Congress of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, now cele- 

brating its Fifteenth Anniversary, has met to restate a fundamental 
purpose. The Society exists to promote the appreciation and writing of 
poetry and to preserve its standards. It has undertaken numerous activities 
to achieve this end—in particular, it has established and for twelve years 
has published SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry. 

The Society, however, functions in a field where the tares have been 
sown, have sprung up and have all but crowded out the wheat of poetry. 
The field needs to be cleared but first the tares must be recognized. For 
this reason we speak for the members of this Society, and for the many who 
accept the same standards, when we point out and decry certain practices 
which have resulted in the lessening of public esteem for the art of poetry. 

Poetry has been enslaved by those who are the enemies of the human 
spirit. The sickness of poetry is the sickness on one hand of those writers 
who agitate, depress and confuse their readers and themselves; on the other, 
of those who hold that poctry is a mere matter of pleasant words, neatly 
arranged in pretty patterns to present platitudes, easy sentiments, nature 
reports and routine pieties. 

Experimentation, with due regard for the essence of poetry, can contrib- 
ute much of value. But minus that regard, in all its exaggerations it has 
been given over-dominant place in the publishing field. There have been no 
tests to determine the experiment’s success. Trials and errors, rather than 
a complete poetic effort, have been offered a public which has rejected not 
only them but the best of present-day poetry and so has largely turned, in 
its disaffection, from poetry itself. 
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Cliques of men and women writers continue to confuse the art of poetry 
with various cults of unintelligibility and pretend to discover meaning in 
sophistications of language which demonstrably are meaningless. Their 
infatuation with the obscure confesses artistic failure and infallibly points 
to intellectual decay. Other writers, pretending to be devoted to poetry, 
instead are devoted to the spread of political, social and ideological theories. 
Still others compile uncritical and unrepresentative anthologies in thinly 
disguised promotional efforts of literary coteries. Or the compiler hopes to 
ingratiate himself with influential personalities or, with mercenary motives 
alone, preys on the gullible and vain. 


These factors of decay would not exist were the majority of publishers 
and critics zealous to preserve the art of poetry. Instead many publishers 
have surrendered, very often because they are ignorant of poetic standards, 
to the exclusive influence of noisy, prolific and aggressive social and political 
revolutionaries. Even more responsible for the decline of poetry today are 
the critics and editors of critical journals. Some, unwilling to study what 
poetry is, have abandoned criticism to become noncommittal reporters. 
Others have enlisted as the acknowledged spokesmen and propagandists for 
special groups interested in poetry only as a means to an extraneous pur- 
pose. Others subscribe to the critical fallacy that poetry is merely technique, 
an amusing and esoteric game of semantics, or an abstract scientific 
language. 

For these reasons, we hold that since in greater part entrenched critics 
lack real poetic knowledge or lack real conviction or lack real courage, criti- 
cism has failed in the urgent and necessary task of evaluating the poetic 
literature of our time. 

We believe that such an evaluation is particularly necessary now 
because poetry is an index to our spiritual potency, and a prophecy of our 
future spiritual action. We assert that the need in the whole field of poetry 
is primarily a recognition of the true nature of man. Poetry is a fine art 
and is inevitably predicated on a being who has a place of dignity in his 
world. 

The poet can properly function only in recognition of the fact that 
he must aspire; he must set his sights up and out, not down and within. 
His poetry must be solidly founded in a philosophy which unwaveringly 
sees man as a whole. It cannot be set adrift on a sea of negation or 
unsolved speculations. It cannot afford to be cut off from the rich heri- 
tage of tradition. 

We assert that poetry expresses in tense and disciplined language a 
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vision of reality which excites, elevates and inspires a reader. Poetry is 
a public, not a private function. It is placed in the devoted service of 
Beauty, who admits no other mistress before her. It is, because the poet 
nobly moved by his emotional perceptions and intuitions, seeks through his 
communication to engage man’s highest faculties. This he does so that 
he may communicate a direct apprehension of reality which he uniquely 
recognizes. 

Poetry uses the skill of versification as a means to an artist's funda- 
mental purpose, never the skill as the end itself. Poetry must not be trivial, 
ignoble, purely sensuous, trite or bizarre in its effort for the reader. It 
is an activity on that spiritual plane where the poet leads with the priest 
and the prophet. It is personal expression from one gifted among his 
fellows to see new aspects of the spiritual universe in which man has his 
being. It is universal, not cloistered, expression. 

We call upon poets, publishers and critics to consider these principles, 
basic in any fine art, and to re-examine their vocations. We call upon 
them to rediscover great and liberating ideas. We call upon them to be 
alive to vision and inspiration. We call upon them to rescue themselves 
and their public from the morass of mediocrity into which most poetry 
has fallen. 


Book Reviews 


A DOZEN OFFERS SOME WHEAT 


Selected Poems, by Francis Golffing. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.65. 
Initial A, by David Schubert. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Outlanders, by Theodore Weiss. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 
Beasts in Clothes, by Harold Witt. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.95. 

These four volumes in the Macmillan Poets series of paperbacks have 
in common the revelation of autobiographical confusion which more and 
more appears the hallmark of modern writing. Not only is it found on 
the underside of the pewter which is used for metal, but it is expected 
there by critics, more and more of whom insist that there is nothing 
possible in this century except confusion. The view is basic in Golffing’s 
“We drift who are less usable than kelp”; in Schubert’s “I stood in the 
utter darkness, cold, without evidence of myself”; in Witt’s brittle realism; 
in Weiss’s decision to “gladly founder in this resolute tide.” There are 
some affirmations, however. 

Golffing likes the out-of-doors, skating, tennis; there are the inevitable 
enthusiasms about a life of love; there is disturbance over the state of 
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the world. The language is not particularly striking; the choice of words 
often painfully outworn and dated. At his best he turns a neat phrase in 
a dry epigram and succeeds in mastering translation in two adaptations 
of sonnets by Quevedo. 

Schubert died of a breakdown at the age of thirty-three. His works 
reveals a person who dimly remembers the country around Amherst, 
often in contrast to the slums of Manhattan. His is a bitter, intensely 
vivid anger against poverty; portraits of women in subways, in ugly rooms; 
gropings for meanings, slithering out of hand. Too often, as with Golffing, 
he works too hard to find subject matter: the former makes a verse of a 
woman hanging wash on a line; the latter of killing a mosquito with a 
copy of the New York Times. 

Weiss has better command of language; a few phrases get underlined: 
“white-eyed desolation,” “upholstered park”; and of sound effect: “a some- 
what rooted, roar-cored wind,” or Hegel’s glimpse of Napoleon, “that 
cocky, curious carrot, half in earth and half in air.” 

Witt offers more—and less—than the others. On the simple, but 
effective, side are poems on a child’s third birthday (“Three”), on a 
young girl dancing (“Girl”) or with a hoop, a barnyard recollection 
(“Research of the Wrist”), a tribute to a father (“Elegy for O.S.W.”). 
Few poets who have gone to Europe have brought back as effective scrap- 
books of cities and statues, canvases and guidebook sites. On occasion 
his realistic eye catches the reeling tape of a recorder: “Entranced Narcissi, 
we lean and listen to / glistening syllables turning on a spool; / the tape 
played back, reflecting like a pool, / wheels inaudibility to view.” Far too 
often, however, this realism is merely smart. Many readers will be dis- 
mayed by the crudeness of detail (familiar loam for the novelist) which 
muddies several poems; others may resent the ignorance about religion (a 
position also shared by most of the others in this series); others still will 
turn from the main thesis of too many poems— that men are really 
beasts and that animality is all. 


Profanities, by Francis J. Mathues. New York: William-Frederick Press. 

Mountain, Fire, Thornbush, by Harvey Shapiro. Denver: Alan Swallow. 
$1.35. 

The Labyrinth Revisited, by Nathaniel Micklem. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.20. 

A Saint in Being, by Ruth Russell Davis. Denver: Big Mountain Press. 
$2.75. 

Poems, by John Tagliabue. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 
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Beasts stalk the lines of Francis Mathues’ collection, as they did in 
his previous volume. He writes tightly and with subtlety, as readers of 
SPIRIT know. There are effective epigrams (“the venture’s only foes / 
are brambles every practiced hunter sows”); demanding figures (“now 
time-and-time-and-time is deified by antiquaries digging at despair”) ; harsh 
anger (“For icicles and flowers are immune to your existence”); pained 
regret (“We cannot hold the music we become”). One of his twenty-nine 
sonnets will indicate his dictioned dogma: 


A bird scratched out my eyes because they held 
the sky with love that did not equal what 

they could bestow and since pale need impelled 
resembled love as bow resembles knot. 

I do not seek the eyes I lost because 

their vision is so faulty I prefer 

this vision which, however harsh, outlaws 

with their half-joys the strain such eyes incur. 
Among these rocks I seek the perfect sight; 
and when I chance upon crushed eyes sea gulls 
have dropped, I am reminded every slight 
defect offends and consequently dulls 

the lover and the object of his love 

unless his eyes are rescued by the dove. 


Harvey Shapiro’s slender volume of twenty religious lyrics on Jewish 
themes is refreshingly novel. The spirit is strong and clear in “Exodus” 
and “Feast of the Ram’s Horn” and the “uninitiated” can follow the 
commanding statement. The didacticism of “A Sermon on the Five Afilic- 
tions” is sharp and satisfying. Here and there rise thin suggestions of a 
dissatisfaction with the past: “perhaps the shofar’s sound I barely hear 
was louder in that century.” Effective, though atypical, is his “Lines for 
the Ancient Scribes”: 

The past seeds images to beach 
Upon our present consciousness. 
The sons of light war with the sons 


Of darkness still. The congregations 
Of the sleek and sure rule at will. 


Jerome and Origen can tell 

How Greek redactions of the text 
Stalled at the Tetragrammaton. 

And violent in archaic script 

The Name burned upon parchment— 


Whence springs the ram to mind again 
From whose sinews David took 


Ten strings to fan upon his harp. 
So that the sacrifice was song, 
Though ash lay on the altar stone. 


The Labyrinth Revisited is an eighteenth-century philosophical poem 
in form, style, and—in many places—in matter. Complete with preface, 
introduction, and epilogue (each in seven-line stanzas), it relies even on 
patterned platonic dialogue to evaluate approaches to belief. One brief 
passage will illustrate: 


Som say this palpable, material earth 

Is source of truth, while music, poetry, 

Religion, sentiment are nothing worth 

To him who searches for the master-key 

To Nature’s secret. That the senses tell 

Science can know full well; 

But what is that which senses symbolize? 

Mechanic “‘waves”?—pulsations that impel 

Tremors of nerves from fingers, ears and eyes, 

Which by electric energies ordain 

Motions within the brain, 

Whence spring awareness of noises, hues, 

Solidity? 
Pope is here in echo; and Lee Wilson Dodd. On occasion, the inversions 
grow artificial, and the search for rhyme. Pain, however, comes only 
when the reader stumbles over such archaisms as “natheless,” “yonside,” 
“eldern,” “perchance,” and “spake.” The final note is positive, a Christian 
paean to the Passion and Redemption. 

Not archaism, but musty prosiness, spoils the hundred-page narrative 
poem on the life of St. Clare of Assisi. It is a sequel to Chiara. The 
exposition is too often flat: “Much later, and against her self-imposed 
austere custom which abjured private visitings with one’s family, the 
Mother Abbess, restored to semblance of her usual vitality, sat at table in 
the upper oratory and made repast with Ortolana and with Beatrice.” The 
dialogue also falls short; describing Gregory and his papal cavalcade she 
says: “Words would be as nimbus-lacking as April vapors to convey the 
radiant aura of that magnificence. It was as though a garden of great 
exotic plants had sprouted overnight in our sun-exhausted courtyard. The 
scarlets and the purples of the churchly robes, the burnished trappings 
of the horses and the carriages, all blended in a symphony of pageantry 
that seemed an accolade to our loved Umbrian plant.” This is a painful 
mixture of forced imagery, overwriting, flatness of needless explanation, 
and lack of mastery of the subject (No mother abbess would ever speak 
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of the pope’s churchly robes!) The entire biography is threadbare at the | 
finish; few subjects can command so elongated a container. : 

John Tagliabue comes hailed by Louis Untermeyer, Mark Van Doren | 
and Muriel Rukeyser, with degrees from Florence and Columbia, a Ful 
bright fellowship, and a professorship in Tokyo. The reason for the en- 
thusiasm is evident in places: he flows freely from Christian themes to 
pagan in the manner of John Ciardi. Other meaning escapes, however, 
since there is constant hostility to punctuation. Thus: “The trees still / Are 
gorgeous as the gods within the woods / The blue balloon is rising as the 
joy / And now they faster go like birds around the gods / The center is 
their dream.” That one is about a carousel. Thus: “Byzantine me you 
mallet love, / Hit crown break all the stars in me, / So that my poor 
bleeding head / Will like a phoenix rise again.” That one is about the 
gold mosaic ceiling of the baptistry in Florence. Thus: “parsley / mother / 
rice / sarcastic half-wit / you made me smile and cry / like a baby / like 
a god in love with the sun / you were always cooling me so that I would 
not leave this world / you with my father made me out of God.” That one 
“was written while thinking of my mother and her father.” The clearest 
line so far is: “my poor bleeding head”! 


Abraham's Knife and Other Poems, by George Garrett. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 
Skeleton of Light, by Thomas Vance. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. $3.50. 
Berkshire Settler, by Margery Mansfield. Monterey, Mass., Kelly Janes. 
North Carolina has joined Wesleyan and Indiana, among other univer- 
sity presses, in sponsoring the work of modern poets. George Garrett has 
captured the flavor of colloquialism—if the simplicity of telephone conver- 
sations is to be honored as poetic diction. A poem on the pickpockets of 
Rome, for example, ends: “But I don’t want to leave the impression of an 
American overseas and overawed by all that’s foreign. My grandfather 
lost his good gold watch in an elevator at the Waldorf.” This is the sort 
of brittle ad-lib that a good teacher creates a dozen times an hour in an 
interesting class; but the teacher does not make poems out of brittle ad-libs. 
There also are poems about people playing tennis in Rome, looking at 
Caravaggio, and remembering G.I.s’ illegitimate children. The second 
section of Abraham’s Knife is announced as satire, but the breed is strange. 
There is humor (de gustibus), but little satiric bite. “Politician” has noth- 
ing of the strength of Pope or of Belloc—both of whom destroyed pre- 
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tense; “Don Juan, Old” and “Libertine” trip over amorality; “Four 
Characters in Search of a New Dunciad” have nothing of the anger of the 
classic past. “Goodbye, Old Paint, I’m Leaving Cheyenne” is somewhat 
effective in its contrast between the days of the serialized movie thriller 
and of modern TV, with plaintive questioning as to the definition of a 
“Hero.” “A Modern Fiction,” if it is read as a parody of “La Belle Dame” 
by Keats, is also more than merely amusing; its conclusion: “It was the 
lion who fled, / fearing that walking cold. / How marvelous to see, the 
lady said, / the sun go running, red and gold.” At the very close of the 
book, after some comments on love and family and revival meetings, there 
is sudden strength in “Fig Leaves”: 


At times sick of the dishonesty of men 

to men, the lies that lie in the mouth 

like tongues (O fluttering of tongues 

like the snapping of flags in the wind!) 

At times sick unto death of myself 

And the lies I tell myself, waking, walking, 
sleeping, dreaming, lies that must choke, 
gag me like a drunk man’s vomit 

until I die (indeed) on the ground, 

face the color of a bruise, arms and legs 
kicking vain signals like a roach on its back. 
I could crack my pen in two like a bone, 

a thin bone, wishbone, meatless, chewed 
down to the slick and bitter surface. 

Better my tongue were a dead leaf 

(just so dry and crisp, to be bitten to powder). 


Thomas Vance is effective in the ballad and narrative poem (some 
from the German and the Scandinavian). Love and other aspects of 
autobiography abound. Of his lyric touch, which is effectively controlled, 
the following is typical: 

If I had_blood, it sang 
Mere terror’s end, to prove 


Against death’s simple edge 
The double edge of love 


That still beyond all wounds 
Pierces the body of man 

With light to make flesh whole 
And knit the fractured bone. 


Even stronger, and in the same key, is his final lyric, “At the Shadow’s 


Heart”: 


Beyond the mineral proof of mirrors 
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The mind’s quicksilver, a tongue 
Sings in the darkest fire 


The quickening of the eye’s fear 
The knowledge that suffers face to face 


Where you are still 
Day’s breath, earth’s diamond, fire 
Beyond the river’s dark refraction 


The quick, the still impossible 
The pure transparence at the shadow’s heart. 


Margery Mansfield, well known to SPIRIT readers, has had fourteen 
of her poems, in pamphlet form, gathered from work printed as early as 
1934; three poems from early issues of Poetry show more of the change 
that magazine has undergone. Two poems, “Bargain, at That” and “Boy 
in the Forest” appeared in SPIRIT in 1949. The themes are the simplicity 
of country living, love of country, and nature’s benison. They really are 
not as striking as her other work, published in many anthologies.—JAMES 
EDWARD TOBIN. 


Communications 
Norfolk, Va. 

To the Editor—My SPIRIT came today, and this is just a note to tell you 
how surprised and thrilled I was to see that review of my Sara Teasdale! 
I know you have so many books sent to be reviewed that I had long ago 
stopped hoping that you would have room for mine. And to see so much 
space given to it, and to read what the reviewer wrote certainly did delight 
me. I do want to send you my very deepest thanks for this. 

I think Mr. Oliver was very kind and also, I myself understand per- 
fectly the reasons why he did not like some of the book; I thought he stated 
it all very reasonably, and I appreciate that, too MARGARET CARPENTER. 


Dayton, Ohio. 

To the Editor—I was truly “surprised by joy” when I first saw a copy of 
SPIRIT last summer. Since then I have obtained a number of copies from 
a new friend who is an old subscriber and contributor, Mr. Louis J. Sanker. 
I can state that SPIRIT is by far my preference to any other magazine of 
poetry I have ever seen. I turn, I am sharing these past copies with friends 
and people interested in poetry... . I think your magazine is particularly 
well named, and pray for its continued success and blessedness.—MArRa- 
BELLE BELLEMAN. 
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(Concluded from page 116) 

might only be groping and not know what he was trying to express or 
what he hoped to present, nevertheless the editor should accept his manu- 
scripts. We concealed our amusement—arrogance in the young is to be 
anticipated and possibly not to be taken too seriously. But if the poet, 
indeed any writer, expects the editor to waive his function, to open his 
pages to anything that comes his way, he asks of another what apparently 
he would not himself grant. If he insists on independence for himself, he 
should at least be prepared to find the editor insisting on his own 
independence. 


Statement Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of 
March 3, 1933, July 2, 1946, and June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) Showing the 
Ownership, Management end Circulation of 


SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, published bi-monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher: The Catholic Poetry Society of America, 386 Fourth Ave., 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS ON THE HORIZON 

Invitation to the City writes William A. Donaghy, S.J., “is a call toa 
magnificent city of the mind, heart, soul.” He further states that “the 
sustained altitude one encounters page after page leaves one slightly breath- 
less.” The buying of Christmas gifts can frequently be a chore, but your 
problem in regard to the discriminating friend you wish to remember can | 
appropriately, reasonably and simply be solved with a copy of Invitation 
to the City. On remittance of $3.50 to SPIRIT your order will be filled 
with a handsome gift announcement. For an additional $6 (and at a 
saving of $1.50), you may have gift-forwarded the three other SPIRIT 
anthologies—Drink from the Rock ($2), From One Word ($2.50) and 
Sealed unto the Day ($3). Address: 232 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 
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